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Thirty-five cents 





ARE YOU AN AUTHOR OR JUST WRITING? 





How hard are you prepared to work to be a 
writer? Do you wish to be a writer for van- 
ity's sake? Because it will impress some of 
the neighbors? Because it sets you apart as 
an intellectual person? Because it allows a 
chap to work when he feels like it, lets hin 
hang his hat in Florida in the winter, Maine 
in the summer, or wherever else his desires 
to roam? Does the big money, the easy hours 
anc all the rest of the romantic background 
that for the most part just isn't so, an ap- 
pealing escape from your own dreary life? 


In another column this issue we quote the 
comment of a member of the ACS Family. com- 
paring the hard job of learning how to be a 
writer unfavorably with ditch digging. It's 
foolish to make a virtue of one's hardships. 
But it is equally silly to think that writ- 
ing is easy, something one can pick up any- 
time and make it pay off much better than a 
union job or a political sinecure. We know 
a lot of professional writers who have dis- 
covered the hard way just how lonely & back- 
breaking their job is. 


ve think writing is a wonderfully satisfy- 
ing career. A way of living that enables an 
author to perpetuate his thoughts and at the 
same time make them serve ell hunanity. It 
is thrilling, indeed, to create something & 
have an editor think well enough of it toof- 
fer you a check for it. It is even nicer to 
have a reader tell you that one of your ar- 
ticles cr stories gave her courage to live, 
or helped her to shape a better life. How- 
ever, hard as 1 try to help writers to sell 
their ideas, I never forget a comment sever- 
al editors have made in the course of those 
12 years and more thst we have been writing 
and publishing REyR ITE. and bear in mind it 
was editors from big, slick magazines, yes, 
and a number of successful agents, too. 


"Bill," one of them said, "the most valu- 
able thing you do in REWRITE is that in spite 
of your own personal enthuéiasm, you never, 
never let your readers think writing &ésell- 
ing is easy. and of course we know it isn't." 
Elva and I spend our working lives devising 
ways for writers to overcome or solve their 
problems. But as we look back over a period 
of years, we reslize more clearly that it's 
the writers who have been willing to slave, 
who have gone the furthest forward. 


Let me repeat, there is no virtue per se, 
in making a job seem difficult. And there's 
an important distinction separating writers 
who can spend their full time writing, from 
those who must make time. Who have to first 
feed a husband, mind the baby or, worse, earn 
a living for themselves and perhaps others. 
For these hard work is compounded. In addition 
to learning to write, these have to spend a 
lot of valuable energy on other things than 
writing, which in itself requires all thevi- 
talenergy one can give to it. 


It has been said that writing is a lonely 
profession. Even at best it takes years for 
the real implications of that statement en- 
tirely to sink in. Until you are approach- 
ing success it is almost impossible to find 
a@ reputable agent who will bother with you. 
But even then you must do the writing. and 
while there are a very few specialists like 
Elva and myself, who can advise you what is 
wrong and what to do about it, in the final 
analysis you must make the decisions. The 
growth in personality and artistic integri- 
ty must come from within. 


I have recently been impressed with regard 
to this truth in several ways. I have been 
working with a woman writer who has a human 
problem to work out in relation to her writ 
ing. Another earned a near sale to an impor 
tant magazine. When she and I examined some 
instruction for revision from the editor we 
found that the author had not thought out a 
complicated set of human relations as clear 
ly as she should have. She had started writ 
ing the story too soon. ly job was to point 
this out, but keep hands off the story till 
she had done her homework, then work inten- 
sively with her to see that line by line an 
editor was satisfied, and we let no slipso 
cur that could give the editor an opportun- 
ity to reject a ms. that pleased her. 


and finally, I have watched the slow for- 
ward growth of several writers. One is rep- 
resented in this issues Batting Average column 
with some excellent slick sales. She has had 
to find her special field, and then to cap- 
ture skill in treatment that would satisfy, 
indeed, clinch a sale in the highly compet- 
itive field of the slicks. and it is espec- 
ially interesting to me to note that all of 
her big sales have come since she parted com 
pany in a friendly manner with a successful 
agent, who is also a member of the CS Fam- 
wh This writer hes found that she can work 
est when she writes directly for an editor 
and plans her own sales campaign. But all 
of these writers I am thinking of have come 
to realize that writing is a serious "busi- 
ness" although each of them, curiously, has 
only made it a part time vocation as yet. 


Another strange aspect of this appreciation 
that serious writing is hard work, is the im 
mensely cheering corollary noted by our un- 
named writer friend who compared writing to 


ditch digging. It may be hard work, but when 
you start taking it seriously, you immediate 
ly discover how poverty-stricken is much of 
the competition. They have not approached a 
serious, sciehtific job very solidly either. 
You have the cheering thought that if youve 
got something worth saying, you can "knock" 
them off quite easily. They are in there be 
cause someone has to fill the book each is- 
sue and their practical experience and knack 
for satisfying an editor fills the bill. A 
great deal of magazine writing today is com- 
petent but uninspired. If you are willing to 
work, you can replace it easily. 
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THE REAL RESURRECTION 





It is an irony that Russia should seek to 
bolster its own weak feeling of material se 
curity during the climax of the Christian year. 
It is perhaps not an irony that Norman Cous- 
ins began a recent editorial in the SET. RE- 


HE paradox that troubled Al- 
bert, Schweitzer was that “for 


Never before have there been so 


centuries Christianity treasured 
the great commandment of love and 
mercy as traditional truth without 
recognizing it as a reason for oppos- 
ing slavery, witch-burning, torture, 
and all the other ancient and medi- 
eval forms of inhumanity.” 

The paradox grows. Today, more 
than a generation after Schweitzer 
called upon the Church to act our 
its beliefs, Christianity has yet to 
deal with the greatest challenge of 
all—war and injustices leading to war 
For centuries Christianity has ex- 
tolled the idea of peace on earth, 
without regarding its beliefs as a 
mandate for dedicated action to that 
end. There is little effective connec- 
tion between the recognition of the 
sacredness of peace and any vital de- 
termination to save it. 


In plain words, this 


Church has fiddled while 


many churches and so many Chris- 
tians; never before has the institution 
of man been in greater jeopardy. 
Christianity has not truly involved 
itself in the human situation. It has 
become strangely adjacent to the 
crisis of man, seemingly content with 
trying to create a moral and spiritual 
atmosphere instead of becoming a 
towering and indeed dominant force 
in the shaping of a world congenial 
to man. To paraphrase Pascal, it has 
been wandering around the circum- 
ference instead of embracing the cen- 
ter. It has become one of the values 
we fight for instead of a force in it- 
self. It is not regarded as the working 
source- of wisdom and strength, but 
as a factor, a respected possession, a 
shelter for conscience. 


argument implies the 
Rome burned to the 


ground. That the Church has played with the 
mystic symbolism and trappings of its faith 
instead of proving the reality of the deep, 
undying truths first uttered in quiet confi- 
dence and firm belief by its Founder. This 
generally saecredited supreme manifestatian of 
all of man's various expressions of his re- 


ligious belief in God has not survived mere 
ly because of its quaint lore and mysteries 
keyed to the supernatural. It has survived 
for 2,000 years in spite of these because it 
revealed man's kinship to God in terms a man 
could understand. Because it answered a deep 
spiritual need and gave him the comfort that 
no other religion had yet offered. Because 
it revealed to man the ideal toward which he 
has been straining since the beginning, and 
from which he still seems so far away. 


The life and death of Jesus was, in this, 
the spiritual development of Man, every bit 
as historic and important a step forward as 
was, in the material world, the Magma Cher- 
ta, the French Revolution and the Declaration 
of Independence. The pity is that it hasn't 
been followed up by other forward moving steps 
As Albert Schweitzer and Norman Cousins in- 
timate, we stilI swaddle the bright, specif- 
ic truths expressed so magically & fervent- 
ly by Jesus in the banal, confusing general- 
ities of this sect or that. We have divided 
and hamstrung His Church. We have spent mil- 
lions on research for the creation of bett- 
er gadgets. we have pushed the curtain ofig- 
norance far back in the field of science But 
we still remain abysmally ignorant of man's 
relation to his God. We express a feeble cur 
iosity about telepathy and the pseudo-psych- 
ic. But we continue to blind ourselves to a 
deeper tie with the infinite, the shaper of 
all our lives. are we afraid? Is the—Truth 
too terrible to bear? Jesus did not think so. 








Mr. Cousins in his discussion of the fail- 
ure of the several churches to come to grips 
with the realities of faith and understand- 
ing has not minimized the clergy's, and the 
churches! recognition of their own shortcom- 

ings. He has quoted protestant and Catholic 
alike. But he has rather too much consider 
ed the problem only in relation to war. He 
has sketched the need for a World Parliament 
of religions. "Let the great religions cease 
explaining their differences to each other 
and begin to chart the elements of basicu- 
nity that could serve as the building blocks 
of common action,” he says. "If the Church 
is the custodian of the spirit of man, and 
if that spirit is imperiled, then respons- 
ible action is possible and essential.” 


But in the final analysis the drive, the 
energy for that action will not and cannot 
come from the churches, but from man himself 
If you and I and each one of us in his heart 
believes that there is a single God who ca> 
mands his children to love one another and 

have that sense of mercy and compassion that 
will bring His kingdom to pass on earth, it 
will be no time at all before the church 

in their wisdom, will find ways and maane of 
working together. "You cannot legislate mo- 
imag. Jesus himself preached that the king- 
dom of God grows from within, froma reali- 
zation thet we are all children of one Fath- 
er. Therein lies the seea of the real Resur- 
rection—when each one of us is born again to 
an awareness of that particle ofdivinity within 
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THE FICTICN WORKSHOPS 





Here at long last is a prose Workshop. We 
are sorry that these have been postponed so 
often. As our new schedule takes effect and 
these workshops build interest, we hope the 
participation will become as active as that 
in Elva's Poetry Workshops. This one has to 
do with Flashbacks. 


First of all a little theory. a flashback 
is not a substitute for skill in telling the 
story. It must always (1) be natural and by 
that I mean it should follow the physiolog- 
ical working of a person's mind & emotions. 
And (2) it must not hold up a story. A plot 
or situation must continue to develop, & go 
forward or the reader will lose interest. a 
flashback cannot be risked until enough in- 
terest has been created. The reader must de 
sire to go back; but he does so only so the 
overtones of the present become clearer and 
he, the reader, may participate more in the 
story. 


Bessie H. Hartling, a former winner of the 
$l payment for «4 ms., sent us a flashback I 
do not feel represents good strategy. a wo- 
man reflects about the situation. There isa 
good deal of author-narrated description An 
automobile accident appears imminent. How- 
ever just as the crash is about to occur, a 
flashback takes place. "Her mind raced back- 
ward.” In spite of the old idea that a per- 
son sees his whole life at the moment of an 
important crisis, such as drowning or an ac- 
cident like this one, I don't believe Alice 
would flashback at this time. She's driving 
and much too busy. And what reader wants to 
miss, or have a dramatic, maybe bloody, crash 
held up just in the final moment? 





The same thing can be said of Sue Magee's 
entry. A girl is looking for a job. 1@ ac 
tually confronts the potential employer. She 
"reviews" her planned attack (a wise choice 
of a word, andawell timed introspection?) A 
wonderfully humorous character, the employ- 
er fairly"demands” an immediate scene. Read- 
ers would curse the author for delaying it. 


Stanley Mi. Kenney goes to the other pole. 
He starts with action (a telephone conver- 
sation, but it’s not very clear to the reader 
and then allows the LIC to reflect in a long 
& "slow" paragraph. (Incidentally, try cutt- 
ing into the middle of one of your stories. 
See if it makes sense. A well put-—together, 
tightly constructed story needs every word, 
or they don't belong in there. But if read- 
ers skim or cut into a story and cannot get 
the gist of it, that means the story is not 
as clear & as full of rich juice as it ought 
to be.) The action start is good, though. 





Mrs. Julia F. Polinski started a story in 
an immediate flashback. "The town wasnt more 
than a dozen buildings...(Description).. He sat 
there, smoking...Hismind wandered back.” A 
reader usually skips this type of opening. 


Agnes C. Lomax also started her flashback 








within 8 lines of the opening. This doesn't 
give the reader enough time to accept story 
situation and MC. Moreover, Miss Lomax asks 
the reader to interested in an MC "whin- 
ing", while another character is "Haggard & 
inwardly upset". The MC's wife incidentally, 
is dead and her body Is seen by the reader. 
The total effect is negative and unpleasant. 
Not calculated to attract and hold readers. 


Here is a flashback from Eva T. Hendrick- 
son. Not really a flashback, there's no ac- 
tion. But it does have good form & feeling. 
The transition is good. The jump is made in 
a@ quick, painless manner. 





"The last bit of furniture had been carr- 
ied out. Mrs. Hill walked slowly through the 
empty rooms. "Another chapter ended;'she said 
aloud. "A woman takes on two lives when she 
marries. 'Whither thou goest 1 will go,isall 
too true. 3ut 1 wish Tom's new position did 
not mean jumping to the other end of the com 
try." 


"They had been so happy here. It had been 
more than four walls and a roof. It was a 
home. Around this fireplace they had gather- 
ed congenial friends. From these windows they 
had watched the Hudson in allof its varying 
moods. There lay her lovely garden upon which 
she had lavished so much love and care. The 
white birches sighed softly, and rustléd in 
the summer breeze. The warmth of their love 
had invested every part of this place with 
beauty and vibrant life. A sharp pang of re 
gret shot through her. Could any new house 
mean as much? 


"She shook herself free of these fruitless 
longings, resolutely locked the door & went 
down to the waiting taxi. "Where to, Ma'an” 
the driver said. "The railroad station. Des- 
tination, San Francisco." 


Criticisms. Remember, workshoppers, please 
help Niss Hendrickson with your comments. A 
new deadline for comments. May 10th. 


Dramatic Scenario. An emotionalized "sum- 
mary” or outline of your story. ‘ook an ed- 
itor, make him want to buy the finished ms. 
#1 for any ms. we use. Closes: May 10th. 








The FOURTH KING. LeRoy Smith, Jr. The Mac- 

an Co. gce00. Thoughtful poetry about Man 
his God and his doom. Modern poetry that sings 
like traditional poetry and can be understood 
with study. However, one could wish that the 
author had notso often abandoned good sent- 
ence structure, thus sacrificing clarity for 
the sake of form. 


Phila. Regional Conference, lLirs. o§8 P. 
MacFaerland, 757 Sharon Ave., Co ngdale, Pa. 
vorkshop folders listing the staff were not: 
available as we went to press. But a second 
printing of the Contest folders had had tbe 
made! Elva is leading Poetry and Bill Slick 


Short Story. It is a swe “onference, with 
many Se es° Rat's 6°98 of Fo Rk eI T St 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Harris 





THE POETS WORKSHOP 





This month we discuss Enola Chamberlin's: 





THE MISPLACED 





He should have romped besides a woodland 
stream, 
With scented petals falling on his hair. 
Brown-backed and gay, he should have drean- 
ed his dream, 
Have run and laughed and been most unaware 
Of wantand misery, squalor snywhere. 


Instead, white faced and grim he prowls 
a street, 
Where ice trucks drip their meltings on 
his feet. 


1 thought it would be interesting to know 
something about the poet and also about the 
history, if any, of this particular poem So 
I wrote to Mrs. Chamberlin. This is what she 
says: 


"About the history of "The Misplaced”. It 
has never been out to any editor in the form 
it is now in. I did send it out a timeor two 
and then was dissatisfied with it, rewrote 
it and sent it to you. So it can be consid- 
ered a virgin poem. 


"About myself: I have done a bit of poet- 
ry dabbling off and on most all of my life. 
But up to January of 1947, I had sold onlyl9 
poems. Now I can count the sale of 380 adult 
poems, 324 juvenile poems. I published "The 
Common Touch” consisting of 52 poems, all of 
which had been published in magazines. 1 or- 
dered but 100 copies of this book, thinking 
I would be stuck with those. I sold out and 
could have sold more. I won first prize ina 
nationel contest last year on American Her- 
itage. Won first in 4 state contest, second 
in an international contest, and many local 
contests. I feel very humble about my work. 
Try to do the best I can and welcome criti- 
cism from anyone." 


The Workshop is proud to have a poem from 
such an accomplished and humble poet to chew 
on. I am sure we can all learn much. Billy 
discovered two of Mrs. Chamberlin's poems in 
the March issue of his WEE WISDOM, and Bill 
Came across a touching one in the CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY for February. Probably you have been 
reading her poems in other magazines. 


Fourteen people wrote in from nine states 
and Mglend was represented, too. I shall 
do my best to condense these comments with- 
in my limited space. 


Almost everyone liked this poem but thought 
it not as good as it could be made. Let us 
now see first what was said about the heartof 
the poem—the truth around which the picture 


is built. Bertha Fairbanks says: "It's a beau- 
tiful human interest poem. I always feel so 
sorry for city children and thank God we live 
in the country.” 





Josepha Murray Emms: "This is a beautiful 
poem! And so often trueJ" 





Ive Lennard: "I like your poem, the truth, 
that your idea presents." 


Gertrude Durand: "I like the spirit of the 
poem. The author has a deep sympathy for the 
underprivileged city children who never have 
romped beside a woodland stream.” 


On the other side of the fence Mary Grant 
Charles comments on the truth of the poem"In 
Teal life it is astonishing how often the boy 
would be white-faced and grinning rather than 
grim. Provided only, that they enjoy a lit- 
tle family love, poor children generally ap- 
pear happier than the more privileged ones. 
Ike said something like this of his boyhood: 
'I suppose we were poor—but we didn't know 
saa" 





Ella B. Flagg: "To be frank, in my exper- 
idence as a teacher for many years, Ive never 
known a real red-blooded boy who wouldn't pre- 
fer running after an ice truck to romping be 
side a woodland stream, unless he was fish- 
ing there with his dad or older brother." 





Julia F. Polinski: "To the children in the 
slumcrowded districts, melting ice on their 
feet is sheer pleasure on a sweltering day." 
She suggests a switch to a coal truck. 





"where coal trucks sift black dust upon 
his feet.” 


My own opinion is that there is a lot tobe 
said on both sides. The city child who has to 
get his plessure from ice trucks irstead of 
brook water is to be pitied, but he doesn't 
often know it. At least that was the casewith 
our Billy and his Cambridge playmates whohad 
nothing to play on but concrete sidewalks & 
one dusty small backyard offered through the 
generosity' of the mother who rented it. The 
children were happy, but the mothers who had 
known fields and woods and green lawns, were 
miserable for their children. Perhaps this 
poem would be better told with that anglein 
mind. We could be sympathetic to the child's 
position even though he did not know what he 
was missing; even if, as irs. Charles says, 
he was grinning instead cf ¢rim. "I suppose 
a child could look grim," says Bertha Fair- 
banks, "but they are more apt to Look dirty.” 





"'tGrim' does not please me," says Ella B. 
Flagg, "in describing a young lad, evenina 
sordid background. The implication is that he 
has already started on a career of crime. In 
order to present him as a poor boy, doubtless 
undernourished, I would suggest 'thin' as a 
replacement for 'grim'. ‘yhy maxe him too for 
bidding?" The words "grim" and "prowl" (also 
"misplaced") presentec other difficulties for 
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some of the readers. Eleanor 3B. Steiner: "I 
am a little confused as to whether she hasin 
mind a grown man or a child. 'Romped' gives 
one the child idea while ‘grim’ and 'prowl' 
seem more to belong to an adult. 1,would sug- 
gest: 





Instead, with hungry heart he roams a 
street. 
Or, 


White faced and frail he roams..." 


Bessie H. Hartiing says: "Misplaced what? 
Presumably a child. But the picture doesn't 
seem clear enough. If war has displaced him 
is it now shortly after, or is he in a new, 
alien country, or just living in poverty in 
some background near the battle scene?" 





J. Wilson Wallace: "Why should any men romp 
with scented petals falling on his hair? So 
fairy-like an image is most repulsive to the 
masculine ego. To get a good coat of tan from 
the sun, to follow a woodland stream, to think 
and dream, to receive there from the God of 
Beauty, Truth, and Love the strength and vi 
sion to face reality, ©. K. But leave that 
idea of scented flowers out of his hair and 
the unawareness out of his mind.” 





Mr. Wallace's confusion is, evidently, not 
without some measure of cause since he’s sup- 
ported by Mrs. Hartling and Mrs. Steiner. 


For Violet Wallin of imgland the word his 
placed” also had overtones of war. She says; 
"I find this a very moving little piece. In 
a few words the author has painted a picture 
of an underprivileged child. To me he is a 
displaced person, but he may equally well be 
a slum child in New York." 





Clarence 0. Adams says: "I do not feel the 
title, "The Misplaced,* covers the theme, as 
it should. But if '‘Miisplaced' is the best to 
be found, I would suggest that the article be 
eliminated.” Julia Polinski would also omit 
the article. 








David C. Leek suggests "Cheated" as a ti- 
tle—"for it will better convey the central 
thesis of the poem and also gain the readers 
attention better than the milder title.” 





The overtones of war should not be allow- 
ed to slip into this poem to confuse the is 
sue. The picture should be simply that of a 
city child who should be growing up in some 
rural spot. "Misplaced" is exactly the right 
word, I think, to express Mrs. Chamberlin's 
thought about the child. But unfortunately, 
because it is so much like "displsced", and 
we hear that word so often now, we may per- 
haps attach an additional meaning to it. 


Bill, tossing in his two cents' worth and 
offering his personal opinion, wishes to be 
recorded as disagreeing with Mr. Leek. Bill 
says: "'Cheated' is a direct, black-and-white 
word. 'Misplaced' is a subtler, more sensi- 


tive word. It is unusual, even poetic, cre- 
ative at the very least. I agree with Elva, 
as to the danger of the war overtones. They 
should not be allowed to confuse the issue. 


"But there is a fitness and a question of 
timing in the use of words. 'Mis-placed' is 
a@ surprising, unexpected word that carries, 
I think, the overtones and implications Mrs. 
Chamberlin wishes to convey. For me, it is, 
perhaps, a deliberate 'play' off the triter 
‘displaced'. As such, its starts the reader 
thinking and feeling. I spoke of 'timing'.A 
few years ago 'displaced' was too new & too 
strong a word. One could not have made this 
kind of a 'play'. But now ‘displaced’ is ac- 
cepted. So Mrs. Chamberlin's use of 'misplac 
ed' is a good bet, a nice try. Perhaps, it 
may fail in its intended effect. Only time, 
and her readers can tell. But it is an 'ex- 
tension', you might say of a meaning. Thats 
the way our language, any language, grows, If 
Mrs. Chamberlin fails she will at least have 
sown a seed that other writers can possibly 
reap and harvest later." 


Mrs. Wallin continues: "The only adverse 
criticism I have is that the 5th line doem't 
scan smoothly. The rest is so well-knit and 
moves so slickly that it is a pity a reader 
is suddenly halted in the reading of a line 
that does not seem quite in harmony with the 
rest." Several others commented on that line. 
"Incidentally," adds Mrs. Wallin, "I admire 
the device of that extra fifth line. It is 
as though, like the child, it is there—al- 
most by mistake." 


Leta M. Edwards offers the suggestion that 
"Perhaps, unless it is intentional, the a- 
bundance of 'e' and 'r' sounds in the rhyme 
words might not be the best construction.” 





David C. Leek suggests that "white’' in the 
6th line is so important that it might well 
be stressed: ‘white of face'," 





Mrs. Feirbanks made an interesting comment 
that is answered by Mr. Leek almost as if he 
nad heard her make it. She says: "So many of 
your critics don't like a word because it's 
commonplace or trite. I think that poems that 
are written today should use the words that 
we use every day, as we talk.” 


Mr. Leek says: "'dreamed his dream’ is trite 
If the phrase is complicated somewhat, it will 
add interest and become less trite." He sue 
gests, ‘dreamed his youthful dream'.” He is 
quite right. So is she, too. We can't get a- 
way from using everyday words, nor do we want 
to, altogether. But so many everyday words, 
regrettably, have been used in the same con- 
binations for so long that they are literal- 
ly meaningless; at least, they are picture- 
less. We have heard them so many times that 
like the striking clock, we no longer notice 
then. 


But if we use the same words in a slight- 
ly different way, yet in a way that means ex- 
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actly whet we want the words to mean, theyno 
longer seem trite. Notice how much more man- 
ingful the phrase is with the word "youthful 
added. Note the picture you get that didn't 
come with simply "dreamed his dream". Bill 
commented at this point that in good theat- 
rical dialogue each effect nounts toa high- 
er level than the one preceding. This is al- 
so true in effective public speuking. It is 
the secret of successful oratory. Therefore, 
& phrase such as "dreamed his dream", which 
merely repeats itself tends to be weak. It 
does not "build". 


I should like to comment on an idea Clar- 
ence 0. adams expressed in his helpful let- 
er. e poem," he said, "should not cover 
a specific case. There are so many caught in 
in these same environments.” 


The reason this poem is universal is that 
there are so many it could be applied to. Il 
think Mrs. Chamberlin is right though, in pic 
turing one child. The one child represents, 
symbolizes the many. We would not be inter- 
ested if she wrote 4 poem about a child who 
wes different from all others. He would, of 
course, be exceptionsel. A reader desires to 
read a poem and exclaim: "How true! I have 
seen a child, several children, exactly like 
that one." 


It is the same with a short story or nov- 
el. One character is representative of many. 
ie read the story and say: "She is just like 
Susie (or Mrs. So-and-so)." Or we say: "That 
could have been me." You make a clearer pic 
ture if you keep it simple. If you take one 
group of boys on a single street, you still 
are not including all the boys on all of the 
city streets. You would have a very unwieldy 
poem if you tried to include each and every 
child that has been caught in these circum- 
stances. Besides, duplication dissipates the 
power of your effect. So you let one child, 
who is symbolical, speek for them all. 


Several poets commented that ice trucks are 
no longer seen on city streets. And you may 
remember that Mrs. Polinski thought a coal- 
truck would be more apropos. Mrs. Hartling 
says: "The ice trucks seem needless, unless 
to suggest his thirst. He is following this 
kind of truck for a bit of ice perhaps. If 
not, it just makes a rhyme: street & feet." 


I rise to defend Mrs. Chamberlin. For ice 
trucks have not yet entirely gone out. They 
are seen abundantly in large cities & small 
towns, though the magazine advs. would lead 
us to believe that everyone has an electric 
refrigerator. Do you think this would be so 
in a city slum? 


It seems to me the ice truck is inevitable 
in this. poem. It is the substitute for that 
babbling brook, and the only way the boy in 
the city has of feeling the coolness of wa- 
ter on his feet while at play. The only oth- 
er alternative would be to picture the boys 
swimming in a dirty canal carrying industri- 


al wastes. a difficult feat in a poem which 
is so short. Although the ice truck doesn't 
offer as sharp a contrast as the coal truck 
would be, Mrs. Chamberlin needs this kind of 
contrast to show her feeling for the plight 
of the boy—that he has to accept this shod- 
dy substitute. 


Next issue we will discuss this poen: 


HCUSES AT DaiN 





By J. Wilson Wallace 





along our street at dawn the houses try 
So hard to stay asleep. They snuggle down 
Into their shrubs. against the lighting sky 
Their roofs are bare and cold. Their thinn- 
ing gown 
Of darkness they pull close around their 
knees, 
They keep too still, pretend they're not 
awake. 
They fool the thoughtful, patient, quiet 
trees 
Along the walk. Even the sparrows make 
No sound. But presently a window eye 
Blinks open with a bleary light from some 
Back room. The early bus goes growling by. 
A light breeze whispers that the time has 
come 
To start the day. The houses smile and greet 
The sun and beam good morning down the 
street. 


Here is the histc~y of "Houses at Dawn"as 
Mir. Wallace recounts it. "It dawned onmeone 
morning when I looked out of the window in a 
sympathetic mood just after crawling out of 
bed about the first of last December. It ma- 
terialized during shaving operations in the 
course of the following week. I sent it out 
to LHJ on December 9 and got back witha re- 
jection slip on the léth. Then I decided to 
send it to you, hoping it might have a chance 
to be criticized by REWRITE contributors." 


Mr. Wallace has had a few acceptances but 
his first cash payment was the $l he receiv 
ed from us. He is a superintendent of schools 
but his ambition is "to get a little income 
from reading and writing poetry, to have the 
proverbial acre or two for small fruit farm 
ing, and perhaps to run a country store.” I 
hope we can help him to get another checkor 
two. 


Send in your constructive comments & tell 
us to what market you would have sent the ms, 
Deadline for comments and poems is: May 10. 
Get them in earlier if possible, later t 
is necessary. They will ve forwarded to the 
author if they miss the respective discuss- 
ion. We pay $1 for each poem used. But you 
must send a comment on the other chap'’s work. 
A comment with every ms. submitted. qooepbe 
Murray Eums was most grateful for all o e 

elp she received and sends her thanks to all 
of those who participated in her \iorkshop. 


Remember, you have a date: May 10th. 
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BE ALERT FOR THE "FOLLO\-UP” STORY 





Cne good feature article often suggests a 
second or even third. Rebecca Phillips did a 
piece about the woman treasurer of the U.S. 
whose name appears on all the greenbacks. as 
soon as Pres. Eisenhower named her success- 
or, another woman, the editor who bought the 


originsl article asked for another about the 
new treasurer. 


Years ago, I did a feature about the Mass 
achusetts University Extension systen. The 
distinguished Providence JOURNAL immediste- 
ly contacted me and asked me to appraise the 
Rhode Islend plan. I did a local color sto- 
ry about old Boston. It started a chain re- 
action. Eventually, the Boston TRANSCRIPT, a 
magazine sort of newspaper, published prob- 
ably 20 or 30 follow-up yarns by half-adoz- 
en writers including myself. 








Sometimes the editor will ask you to do a 
follow-up story, sometimes, on the other hand, 
you will have to point out the opportunity. 
Cr you will have to quietly write and submit 
a yarn that will be eagerly seized upon. In 
many cases the second and third stories may 
not be follow-up stories, but rather varia- 
tions on a theme. You will see that the same 
story will interest different types of read 
ers. So you rethink and reshape it and sell 
it several times over. Or you bring it outs 
gain periodically over the years with newer 
material added. 


There are many variations of the pattern. 
The alert writer thinks in terms of a basic 
writing situation and adapts the opportuni- 
ties anc his reaction to them according toa 
chance he sees, or his temperament. I know 
writers who enjoy rewriting the same story, 
while others do it once and are through. (r 
turn violently to another theme far removed 
from the preceding one. The thing to do, of 
course, is to train yourself to be alive to 
your opportunities, and to realize your own 
abilities and limitations. A little thought 
on the subject, though, will light up a lot 
of stories you would have missed otherwise. 


WRITERS HELP US TO HELP WRITERS 


The %. C. S. Scholarship Fund has been re 
ceiving a number of SontrT butions recently. 
and these have enabled it to extend its good 
work in helping quite a few handicapped and 
shut-in writers. The Fund works anonymously 
and help given by it is never considered as 
an obligation. But the Fund is a revolving, 
self-sustaining one in the sense that those 
who are given a hand, can repay as much and 
as little as they can afford. Thus, with us 
they share the privilege of helping others, 
who may be worse off than they. It is quite 
a thrill to Elva and me to see small sumsof 
money helping writers to the "third & fourth 
generations", so to speak. 





We are extremely grateful to Mrs. Virginia 
S. McKean, who recently repeated a subdstan- 





tial gift she made last year. and gifts al- 
so came from Donald Mandell and Mrs. H.C. San- 
born. Not the least pleasurable Peature for 
us 1s that the Fund has contacts practical- 
ly in all parts of the U. S. and Csenada and 
is a graphic illustration of the W.C.S. prin 
ciple that writers can help each other. 





THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 





The FTC issued two orders prohibiting mis 
representations by the U.S.Pencil Co. & the 
U.S.Statione Co., and the National Credit 
Service Co. Corts eca to be an “independent, 
bona fide collection agency", a statement to 


which the Commission apparently did not ad- 
here or agree). 





The FTC has ordered discontinued in an in 
itial Tecision by a hearing examiner "use of 
the words 'Institute' and 'Federal' by Fed- 
eral Coaching Institute, Inc. of St. Louls, 
Noeseeltney must also stop implying...that the 
school is connected in any way with the Unit- 
ed States Government, or any branch of “the 
Federal Government." Fourteen other misrep- 
resentations are also listed as being prohib 
ited. 


Arizona Deily SUN, Helen Fletcher Collins, 
Flags » Arig. In January we ran a note a- 
bout this little 4-line poem a day column.a 
number of repercussions have resulted. Mar 
Lothrop of Massachusetts wrote us: "altho 
there Es no pay for acceptances by this nice 
editor, I like the cute little card she mail 
ed to me. I've had two so far—each indicat 
ing with a personal message that more of my 
verses would find a welcome there. It's very 
heartening.” 











You'll find Helen Collins listed in theB. 
A. column this Issue. She's joined the "wtS 
Family". That's heartening, too. 








The american Library, 129 Champs-Elysees, 
This t 


Paris, France. S a new address, which 
will be effective in a few months. (l¥s next 
door to the American Library of Information) 
Ian Fraser is e rector o 3 rary, 
Which contains 100,000 volumes. 


You can materially assist this Library, an 
"open door for american literature to the Cam- 
tinent” by sending a few books to it. These 
can be sent "sans dousine” (without duty) at 
only 12¢ per pound. For free labels address: 
Mrs. William B. Olmstead, Jr., 159 East 63m 


Do You Need Ms. Envelops? We still have e 
bout 3,000 nested sets os Tne Fold 64x% & 
7 x 10 sizes, best quality. (When these have 
gone, we will be out of the envelop business 
unless we can scrape up a few 10 x l3s that 
are in salable condition. Which I doubt.)We 
sell the One Folds at: 





20 for $1.00, 40 for $2.00 (plus postage) 
That's 40 & 80 envelops respectively. Buy now. 
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THIS MONTH'S NEw BOCKS 





WEBSTER'S NeW WORLD DICTIONARY CF THE alER- 
ICaN LANGUAGES. Collere Edition. World Pub- 
lishing Co. 95 (Plain); g6 (Thunb-indexed). 
A new dictionary in formst, dictionary form 
and americanized definitions. Cnly time and 
usage will prove its true value. It is lare 
er, heavier & uses larger type than theG. & 
C. Merriam Co. volume. Names & places arent 
relegatec to separate lists. In general the 
definitions are simpler, sometimes lack ov- 
ertones, but do not refer you to other def- 
initions of the same root word. Editor's com 
ment, as in the case of “habeas corpus", is 
frequently included. ie would say it's less 
a "word" man's book, and more for the every 
day reader in need of knowing merely what a 
word means. Wwe think it is good to have two 
or more outstanding desk dictionaries. all 
will be better for the competition. A WRIT- 











visive elements to tear man into segments, 1t 
is a serious book about one of the basic and 
inescapable problems of the human race. its 
not an easy book to read, but decidedly one 
also that is worthwhile, one that writerscan 
sharpen their winds upon. Read it. 


WCCDSMO<E. Ellsworth Jaeger. The Macmillan 
Co. geedo. A Valuable handbook of facts and 
lore sbout outdoor Living anc cemping. The 
author is Zurator of xducation for the Buf- 
falo Museum of Science. 





015 PAYING POETRY MARKETS. Virginia Randall 
& Russ Davidson. gc.UU. It is good to see a 
2nd Edition of this valuable publication a- 
vailable. The number of markets has increas 
ed by almost 50. It is carefully edited. a 
WRITERS' BOCK CLUB Selection. 








NOTE: this booklet counts towards a WRITERS 





ERS' BOCK CLUB Selection. 





A REPORTER IN SEARCH OF GCD. Howard Whitman. 
Doubleday & Uo. gv.0U. This is one of those 
"symposium" affairs, the circulation-saving 
feature newspapers drag out when there is no 
news. It could easily be dismissed with the 
crack that journalism has discovered God.tr 
the reminder that today when we want to find 
the "real" answer to some deep question, we 
send a reporter out to interview whomever he 
meets on the block. No, that isn't the way. 
But while Lhir. ihitman's attack is very per- 
functory, he does bring together a large a- 
mount of material that is interesting. and 
serious writers can learn the strength & the 
weakness, as well as the way to put tcgeth- 
er, a symposium article or book. 





SZa OF GLORY. Rev. Francis Besuchesne Thorn- 
ton. Prentice-Hall. g3. There is no need to 
comment on the subject: the story of the four 
chaplains who went down together with their 
ship. That quality of "Oneness" should have 
more universal application among those, who 
practice and believe in religion. The ques- 
tion is whether Fr. Thornton, editor of the 
CATHOLIC DIGEST, has done a good job in the 
recording of this chapter of human faith. He 
has. a magnificent description of the worst 
detuils, the terror and the heroism. Best of 
all, he has painted,as a true story-teller, 
the greatness and oneness of those inexper- 
ienced chaplains (for only one had served a 
previous enlistment). And also the oneness, 
the common "inter-faith cooperation & love” 
that made this book possible, It makes one, 
truly, have faith that it is no idle drean, 
no silly fantasy that men may one duy each, 
in his own way, worship God yet work togeth- 
er to get His will done on earth in common. 
Fr. Thornton has spoxen individually for no 
Single faith, but for all everywhere who "be 
lieve on Him." 








WHC SPEAKS FOR MAN? Norman Cousins. The Mac 

an Co. 90.0U. e editor of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has written a thoughtful book on the 
Subject of the national and ¢roup partisan- 
like narrownesses that everywhere act asdi- 


Boon CLUB Dividend (a Book Dividend of your 
Choice for each six (6) books bought). But 
those who have bought the First Edition may 
cbtain a ep ee to bring their copies up 
to date by addressing: Miss Virginia Randall 
950 Lowell ave., Newtonville, 60, lisass. And 
mention please the WRITERS' BOCK CLUB. This 
does not earn us any commission, but it will 
simplify her records and insure your getting 
notified of succeeding and other folios now 
in preparation. all of which will count to- 
wards your next Book Dividend, if purchased 


through the WRITERS’ BOCK CLUB. Thank you.) 

















CalhPUS GODS ON TRIAL. Chad ‘vYalsh. The Mac- 
an CO. eOU. The author is a "Poet-in- 
Residence" and English professor, at Beloit 
College in Wisconsin. He has done a remark- 
able +S in bringing out the confusions snd 
tangled faith of young people suddenly con- 
fronted with new ideas and little religious 
leadership at our large and small education- 
al "factories". It is a slender volume but it 
can do much to clear the thinking of others 
outside the colleges and universities, older 
persons bewildered by the materialistic civ- 
ilization in which we live. a WRITERS' BOOK 
CLUB Selection. 
THE WIRE GOD. Jack Willard. Doubleday Day & 
Oo e900. tne authors of this book actual- 
ly are “illard Haselbush, city editor, Denv- 
er POST) and Jack Guinn, ass't. city editor, 
same paper. Their combined experience was ac 
quired with INS, UP & 4P, so although it is 
entirely fiction built around real news sto- 
ries, this book can be interpreted as imply- 
ing veniality in handling the news to exist 
ing wire services to the same degree that it 
drauatizes this in the case of an imaginary 
wire service. It is the kind of book that in 
all fairmess should have been written fact 
ally or not at all. The attempt to fiction- 
alize wears very thin in unpracticed hands. 
Most of the characters are unrelieved rats. 
The profanity and at times obscenity is ap- 
pallingly overwritten. The picture cf how a 
wire service operates is at times confusing 
The whole thing while clever, might & ought 
to have been blue penciled by the authors. 
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AND HAVE YOU TRIED A "JUNIOR" NOVEL? 





Cther things being equal, the "junior” or 
'teen age novel offers interesting opportu- 
nities to the beginning novelist. For sev- 
eral reasons this is so. It does not demand 
excessive technical skill or extra polished 
style. There is a certain continuity in the 
medium, because young readers who like this 
author or that, create s market for further 
stories by the same author. Moreover, aver- 
age adult novels, particularly "first" nov- 
els have an extremely short life. a junior 
novel on the other hand will be read by two 
or three, perhaps half-a-dozen, successive, 
oncoming generations of boys and girls. and 
it may be serialized in several juvenile or 
Sunday School magazines. 


These stories are excellent practice nov- 
els for the writer, who wishes to go on and 
tackle a more ambitious adult novel. At the 
same time theyre fun to do, and they will take 
the best an author can give. And the writer 
will get plenty of response from his "fans" 
who will tell him personally their reaction 
to his or her story. This can be valuable, 
very helpful experience to a young writer.1 
know some more experienced authcrs who find 
in their mail the source of many of the new 
books they turn out year after year. 


A junior novel follows a relatively naive 
and simple pattern. Recollecting that girls 
and boys both read these books, you combine 
the interests of both. Often a boy and girl 
shsre the spotlight. Perhaps the boy is the 
MC since girls will read stories about boys 

ut boys won't read girls’ stories. But of- 
ten the girl plays an important part, or is 
the MC. It depends a little on the subject- 
matter or the-.theme. 


A good story is the underlying hook. But 
the background is important. Sports, mystery 
and history are all good general subjects to 
start the ball rolling with. a few years a- 
go there was a run of "career" novels. But 
today the trend is to weave such information 
in more subtly. The young readers like well 
documented stories, obviously written by an 
author who knows and likes his subject. The 
"teen age audience likes to feel grown up & 
to be told about the adventure of living. A 
boy or girl, however, is still a child. They 
like stories to be told in terms of experi- 
ence they can understand 


Therefore, you keep the grown-ups back in 
the background, let the boys and girls work 
out their own problems in their own ways. It 
is not nearly so important as some folk of- 
ten think to dress this kind of a novel upin 
jive talk. If you have a good background, a 
%teen age problem, and plenty of sound story 
and warm emotion, you will get by. SEspeci- 
ally if you can identify yourself vith boys 
and girls and the way they feel. They like 
heroes who are ordinary and human. They ad- 
mire the fine anc idealistic in life. They 
believe in a positive approach and enthusi- 


asm for living. They don't like the shabby, 
or the compromises adults settle for in the 
later years. You can really tackle sericus, 
thought-provoking themes, if you are honest 
in your treatment. 'Teen agers want to learn 
how to live, but they don't want the snswer 
to every question doled out to them, neatly 
tied up. They want to explore all the poss- 
ibilities, to do the final thinking out and 
deciding for themselves. 


New backgrounds that will explain the ex- 
panding world of science and develcping re- 
lations among the peoples of the world, are 
a good bet. The playing of one extreme with 
another are always good. The city boy spend 
ing a vacation or winter on a farm. The boy 
who knows the shore only in terms of summer 
vacations, learning about boys who live the 
whole year there. The boy and girl who find 
their lives turned suddenly upside down, are 
all good general themes to start with. 


The trick is to move from the generaltoa 
specific instance, a story that is exciting 
and wholesome and informative. The 'teen age 
reader wants to identify herself with girls 
and boys who are both like and unlike those 
she knows. She wants to enlarge her own ex- 
perience, to know what it is like to be the 
girlLor boy on the next street or the furth- 
er side of the world. Whatever is news is a 
pretty likely point of departure for a good 
story. 


The simple flow of short dramatic scenes, 
the piling of chapter on chapter, is a good 
way to tell the story. If you start with an 
action opening, and then have each chapter, 
one by one, carry the story forward a notch 
at a time, you have an effective basis that 
will hold the reader. In such a plan, every 
chapter has a definite reason for being put 
in the narrative flow. It has a specific job 
to do. It develops a single incident but in 
the whole story does its part in tightening 
the screws of suspense. If you learn how to 
handle this technique, you become an effic- 
ient story-teller. You creste unity & pace, 
yet achieve an air of naturalness. 


In the junior novel each character repre- 
sents a different segment of the community. 
They stand for the different values, yet are 
individuels in their own right. One of your 
best themes is the family novel which shows 
the 'teen age reader the whole family in an 
ideal relationship. One of the potentially, 
to my mind, best junior novels that .IVe ev- 
er read in ms. is one that, to my knowledge, 
has never been published because it was on- 
ly part of a novel. and the important parts 
did not jell. But in this ms. the author a- 
chieved a feeling of intimacy and warmth in 
a family. The reader knew each of the char- 
acters as an individual. You liked them all 
and were sorry when the story ended. 


That is the punch that really hooks read- 
ers. The junior novel is a good place to be 
gin to get that feeling about your people. 
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HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAG 27 





Here are the acceptances reported or seen 
by us since the February issue: 


Helen M. Swift 


Article: THis GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


i EEK » 


SCMz LORE MARTET NEwsS 





HARPER'S Liagazine, 49 Zast 33rd St., NYC 
16, will have a considerable shake-up Octo- 
ber lst, 1953. John Fischer becomes editor- 








in-chief in place of Frecerick Lewis allen. 
Russell Lynes will be managing editor. 








Liarjorie S. Scheuer 
Foes: ive tiePROFILES, 


Boston HERALD 


Alo, 





Lucile Coleman 
roems: N.:.etIM@S, PARISH VISITOR, CHRIS 
TIAN BOAND OF PUSLI CATION TacP RC 
MO LEYAl. HODIST, Hartfora Th 


Harper & Brothers (book publishers at the 
same uddress) will also reflect changes. Si- 
mon Michael Bessie will be general editor, a 
position now held by Mr. Fischer. He is to 
be in charge of editorial contacts. and al- 
so the Harper Prize Novel Contest. Cass Cen- 
field, chairman of the firm controlling not 

















an nd @ number oF others. 


Tennie Gaskill Toussaint 
articles; Vermont LIFE, 
ECHOKS. 





White hMiountain 





Helen. Langworth 


URCH MAN sCRiuR T, Grand Rap- 
1e glanc), STT 


Lich, AUC =P ETS Magazine. 





Josephe Murray Knums 
Poems: ab. SARD, The ARCHER, NEi ATHEN- 
akEUL ay gp Ve RONTTON, SC Th TAR c SONG. 





Revercornbd 
STANDARD PU3. CO., YUUTHS CCh- 
(These are juveniles of course.) 


Mildred 
Sstcries: 
RADE. 








Helen Fletcher Collins 
article: WIEST (Dec. 
reprinted again in Feb.) 


Stanley M. Kenne 
Article: The Hostiz. 


Poems: The aPUsTL&, SERAPHIC CHRONICLE. 


Liary Lothro 
Toems: The AM. 3ARD, WAR CRY, SCIMITAR 


& Sone) i) The ThoTER The ATI. Dally 
Y)e 


issue & 














Florence M. Davis 
Juv. story: CLASSMATE, 





PICTURES & STCRIES 





Frances Durland 
story (Adult): CHRISTIaN HOME. 
Serial (Juv.): AMERICaN ST (2-part) 
Juv. Story: FCRWARD. 


An 8 Pp, Sala 
toons: ARIZONA HIGHWAYS (8), a 2-page & 


illustrations layout (Jan. issue.) 











John Swift (Age 9) 
est Jingle: Boston HERALD, "Good Sports”. 


Bettie Kelle 

Short Short: Pittsburgh COURIER. 
Lydia Lyon Roberts 

Wionette: SUNSHINE Magazine. 
Peggie schulz 

articles: CANADIAN 


ERN 














: HOMES & GARDENS, WEST 
LIVIN , LL . Ua. 


only the Magazine, but publishing interests, 
will be chairman of the editorial board and 
thus has overall charge. 


Falk Publishing Co., 10 “est 33rd St., NYC 
1, announced its annual UNIVERSAL PHOTO AL- 
MANaC (Jan. 16). Contains List of SoU mark- 
ets for pix. $1.75 and limited edition. Or- 
der direct. 





The ARROWHEAD, Wilfred Brown, Box 3857,.. 
Victory Center Station, North Hollywood, CaL, 
is a now and then mimeo folder reporting on 
contests in The aRCHER and news about latt- 
er's subscribers, contributors, editors. an 
interesting note in the first issue regard- 
ing where so number of their rejects finally 
placed, often to better advantage. 





Sonnet Contest offering g5 first prize is 


open till april loth. 


Summer Contest ($5 first prize, and other 
prizes of merchandise) closes:.May 15th. aA 
stamped return envelop will b 


ring news, and 
further details. address: aes above. 








Couplet Contest is continuous; 
the coupletsused in any issue. 
serious couplet.) 


pays glfor 
(Best lighté& 





CHRISTIAN HOME LIFE, Standard Tublish.Co., 
20 East Centra arxsway, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, 
announced a "major change in content begin- 
ning with the first 1953 issue. It will—no 
longer carry magazine features: articles, po- 
ens, pictures.” 

The LOCiiOUT, Guy P. Leavitt, same address, 
pu shes a detailed leaflet of its require 
ments. 


Battle of the Dictionsries. World Publish- 
ing Co. announces a desk dictionary in com- 
petition with the webster (G.& C. MerriamCo.) 


Collegiate, anc several Other brands. This 
one stil be known as "iebster's New world Dic 
tionary of the american Language, collegemr 
{tion Eleanor /esk, publicity writer, lays 
claim to its being the "largest & the first 
freshly rewritten in 35 years." 














It will sell ($5 plain, $6 thumb-indexed) 
at about the same price level as its famous 
sister. Expiration of the original copyright 


makes this keen competition possible. 
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Batting Average (More) 





Margaret Whittemore 


Articles: ,ansas want STAR, Topeka Daily 
CAPITAL, . - an . 


Dorothy D. Holman 
Article: RURAL NEW YORKER. 


Hazel Baker Clark 
article: N. &. 














HOMESTEAD. 


Albert Ralph Korn 
Poems: tr PCLTRY, BLUE LICON, The LaNT- 
ERN, . VA a, CAN IDA WAG. of 
VERSE, N.Y.J0 AMERICAN, RMarttrord 
» ana many others, 


Marjorie Davidson 
TVUcie: Ye 


Ber Temple 
"Today's Thought": Boston POST (2). 


Eleanor Steiner 
oem: NA e 








John R. Haberman 
Articles: L FLORIDA. 





ALE 


er: GRIT; Column: POULTRY HERALD. 


Short Short: JUNIOR LIFE. 





NOTE: send in your notes; they help you & 
give other writers clues as to what editors 
are buying and when. (Bill tries to include 
repeat sales, but it is not always possible 
in a long list, some of which has to be set 
up through the month, to indicate then.) 


Market Tips: we do a lot of checking, but 
we can cover every market all the time. It 
helps us to help you, if you report inforn- 
ation that comes to you, even if we know of 
it. Sometimes we learn surprising revela- 
tions by checking two reports against other 
reports or each other. Solid confirmation is 
valuable. always send slips or direct quotes. 


Help Us to Help You: How many writers ev- 
er stop to n at when they follow up a 
tip they read in REWRITE, they represent us 
in an editor's office? And that they make a 
good or bad impression! Helen Fletcher Col- 
lins of the arizona Daily SUN told us about 

e number of poets from nearly a half-doz- 
en or more states who sent her poems, after 
reading our January note about her column 








Some of these poems were gooc, some bada 
poet cannot always be "good" any more thana 
writer in some other field. But as he tries 
to send the best he can do; as he tries not 
to swamp an editor with a sheaf of "imposs- 
ible" stuff; as he refrains from seeking to 
monopolize a market, he establishes friend- 
ly feeling on the part of the editor toward 
himself and the magazine that gave him atip 
to submit his wares. That makes the eiitor's 
market more open and "reportable" by us. 


THE BULLETIN BOaRD 





Elva anc | are very grateful for the many 
personal letters that readers of RE.RITE in 
their busy lives found time to write us re- 
garding the value they place on its regular 
appearance. One writer even stated he wish- 
ed it would land in his mailbox every week! 


Readers may rest assured we will continue 
to give them the fullest possible measure a 
humen Limitation of time, energy and finan- 
cial resources will permit. ‘ie find so much 
to write and comment about, and so many read 
ers, who want special topics covered, there 
are just not enough pages st our disposal.. 
which is one reason why we changed our pub- 
lication dates. So we can have a longer vis- 
it each time with you. 


Tell us the ms. & sales problems you have. 


In a recent issue of POET'S REED we spott- 
ed verse by albert Ralph korn, ean Doug- 





las, Leta N. Edwards (a Ist prize), Mary ct 
Connor, ell members of the "CS Family. 





20 years of The CRIME CLUB, Mrs. Isabelle 
S. Taylor, Doubleday & Co., 075 Madison ave, 
NYC 22. This month this division of Double- 
day & Co., which issues 4 new books @ month, 
celebrates a quarter century of mayhem. The 
record will stand at 1,220 books by 293 au- 
thors at the end of 1953. The same editor— 
Mrs. Taylor—has been identified with crime 
at Doubleday «& Co. practically all that tine, 
a unijue tribute to her successful handling 
of a stereotyped subject. 


i} ness. Its inscrutable Owl 
(character and atmos- 
phere ); slouch-hatted Guy $ 
(some like them tough); 
barking Pistol FPP = (chase and 
adventure); dagger-pierced Rose 
(damsel in distress); 
grinning Skull 








It may be of inter- 
est for writers trying 
hard to invade the field 
to restudy the speci- 
alized categories the 
CRIME CLUB breaks its 
regular schedule down 
into. There is more, | 
think, than mere clev- 
er merchandising to a 
list of types such as 
the one printed here- 
with. 


(humor 
and homicide); compelling Ex- 
clamation Point (some- 
thing special); and all-seeing 


Balance this set of Grass (favorite sleuth) 


tags against the pro- 


duct of Ellery Queens 
magazine and the work 
of various individual 





have come to be respected as 
guide-posts down the dark by- 
ways of murder... 


well known writers. a 

writer would do well to discover if this is 
a complete coverage of the various types of 
story. and what other variations have broad 
popular appeal. Remember that the real fan- 
atics read mysteries very faust and continu- 
ously. Some as frequently as one a night. a 
writer must know his stuff to please then. 


Success in this field uepends not only on 
fresh plotting, but strict adherence to the 
rules and technique of each of these speci- 
al categories. Novelty is frowned upon. 





A FE. HOLELY TRUTHS 





REWRITE believes Bishop Sherrill 


REWRITE 








has stated the situation squarely 
and fairly. There are other solu- 
tions than a world state or world 
federalism. But unless we are will- 
ing that the separate nations can 
have a common meeting place todis 
cuss their differences and to set- 
tle them amicably, we can expect, 
naturally, no pesce, anc we must, 
inevitably continue to go down the 
futile rosi to war. 


As individusl citizens & neigh- 
bors we have managed to work out a 
few sstisfactory forms of law and 
justice. The world is slowly mov- 
ine in the direction of arbitrat- 
ing its differences. In the field 
of uncontroversial, creative liv- 
ing and of meeting cooperstivelya 
good many international emergenc- 
ies we have made giunt strides. In 
this respect the UN has performed 
wonderfully. It has advanced much 
the cause of world health and co- 


“The UN can go only 
as far as its sovereign mem- 
bers are willing to go. The 
successes of the UN are our 
successes and its failures are 
our failures. Today more 
than ever before the UN 
needs the wholehearted sup 
port of the United States... 
God judges and guides our 
nation and all nations 
through the restraint of 
other powers as well as by 
our co-operation with them. 
As Christians we support 
the UN as a mighty in- 
strument of God's judg- 
ment and grace in the world 
of nations. We pray that 
God may use the United Na- 
tions, our own government, 
and each one of us in the 
supreme task of transform- 
ing man’s disorder into His 
design.” 


Henry Knox Suerrity 


Presiding Bishop 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


NEWS, REVIEWS AND COMMENT 





POETS' HAVEN NEWS-JOURNAL, Ros- 
munde lickwen, ~8s h Place 
Los Angeles 47, Cal., in its 1953 
spring issue carries a lot of in- 
teresting news, including several 
contests and many activities. The 
contest for new members is "open" 
to members until Oct. lst. Cash 
prizes. POETS' HAVEN encourages & 
helps handicapped and shut-in folk 


to help themselves. Cecile Bonha 

poet and singer, is the founder z 
was a member of the staff lLastyear 
at the Phila. Regional Conference. 


She visits many PH members. 





SWAN'S HARBOR. Eleanor Mayo. Thom 
as Y. Crowell Co. $3.00. Her 4th 
novel, set in a Maine village. It 
starts slowly, but moves faster & 
faster. According to the jacket the 
author claims to have dashed this 
book off, and, except for the viv- 
id descriptions of the town & the 
harbor, that is just the way it— 
reads. (Une could wish she had used 








operation. 








3ut unless we are ready to make the UN an 
active force for Christian, neighborly Liv- 
ing among free people, the stalemate of the 
great powers will continue until theyve all 
crumbled away. We must do as much with UN as 
we are trying to do with force & armaments. 
In the long run the rewards will prove more 
fruitful. And writers in every country must 
realize fully what a tremendous stake theyve 
got inaworld at peace where war is cout-moded. 


Helen Lungworthy has been earning the re- 
wards of the free iance with growing exper- 
dence. Une Michigan paper has called her by 
telephone, asking her to handle several fee 
tures for them. The STaTE JCURNAL has begun 
to use "Journal Special Writer" under her by 
line. That is real progress. ‘ie have told her 
the experience she is accumulating will re- 
flect in her writing for magazines. Every 
writer has to learn the basic ability to use 
facts and to write easily ond effectively. a 
newspaper is a good place to learn. Experi- 
ence of that kind often leads straight to a 
big pay magazine market. 








Friends of american Writers. At a lunch- 
eon in Chicago on larch coth this organization 
gave its g1,000 award to Leonard Dubkin for 
his book, "The White Lady”. iagazine 
also got $50 and a number of other certifi- 
cates of merit were given to authors & pub- 
Lishers. 








This organization is a group of Chicago wo- 
men formed "to encourage and promote high stan- 
dards and ideals among american writers” in 
the Middle West area of Illinois, Indisna,I- 
owa, hanses, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, No. Dakota, Chio, Ckla, 
So. Dakota & Wisconsin. The group selects its 
own winners from books of the previous year. 


more time in putting purpose into 
the action. a great deal of excit- 
ing action befalls the hero, but doesnt grow 
out of his character or his daily living, He 
seems not to be changed a bit by a major c@ 
tastrophe, and the right girl offers herself 
to him when he finds out he cannot have the 
silly little one he wanted. Not a very sat- 
isfying hero. 

E. R. He 


THE STRONG DON'T CRY. 
eright Publishin Cerecretice. No price giv- 
en. a first novel written with great intens 
ity and packed with action. The author's sin- 
cerity rescues it from melodrama, Dramatic. 


Estelle Slater. Liv- 





Sure, It is Hard Work! A member of the WCS 
Family wrote us recently: "I've heeded that 
word of one of your 'family' in RE\RITE who 
spent a week going over back numbers. 1. am 
amazed to discover how little I've erasped, 
roughly abcut 20%, I'd guess. I feel some- 
thing new stirring within and realizelI have 
never really workea at the business of writ- 
ing. 1 realize for the first time that it's 
really ditch-digging labor to learn the tech- 
niques. 1 am now quite dedicated to study." 





This writer began by pulling some stories 
apart. She was surprised to find how poovly 
they were written. "Yet they sold. I wonder 
why. (There is a whole field of study right 
there. If she finds out, she will be on the 
road to her own successes. Kd.) It seemed to 
me as though none of the characters mew what 
they wanted. It encouraged me, however. For 
1 thought, 'Well, if that made publication, 
you don't really have tO be gifted by the gods 
and, surely, some day I can crack the market? 
We're betting she will. She has begun to ap- 
preciate realistically the strength & weak- 
ness of the opposition. To see what she must 
io to maxe an editor look at her favorably. 





REWRITE 


ONE OF THE SECRETS OF YCUR CRAFT 





Here is a practical suggestion about read- 
ing that can be applied to writing by those 
with only limited amounts of time available 
for their avocation. 1 found it in a little 
book in our extensive library of books that 
is scattered about WCS House. The volume be 
longed to my mother and represents a lecture 
given by Viscount Grey of Fallodon delivered 
at the Harvar mion shortly after the arn- 
mistice following the First world War. Grey 
was the epitome ofan exceedingly busy ineglish- 
man who also managed to be extremely culti- 
vated in a modest and unassuming way. «a hint 
of how he managed to be Secretary foi Foreign 
Affairs and yet continue his general reading 
Is contained in the paragraph below: 





"Like ell the best things in life, the rec 
restion of reading needs a little planning. 
When we have a holiday in prospect, we make 
plans beforehand so that when the time comes 
we may know exactly where we want to go, whet 
we want to do, how the holiday is to he spent 
and have all our preparations ready. If we do 
not do that the holiday finds us unprepared 
and the greater part of it is wasted. Sowith 
our spare time, our casual leisure. vo not 
let it fina us unprepared. It is a good plan 
to make a list of books which either from our 
own thought, our own experience, or the reo 
ommendation of friends, we feel a desire to 
read. We should have one or two of these books 
always at hand, and have them in mind, too, 
as something which we are longing to readat 
the first opportunity. I think some people, 
quite often, lose the habit and pleasure of 
reading because they do not take this trouble 
and make no plan, and when the spare evening 
or the long railway journey, or the wet day, 
comes it finds them without any boox in an- 
ticipation, and they pick up a newspaper or 
magazine, not because they specially want to 
read it, but because they have nothing pres 
ent to their minds or st hand which they re- 
ally care for. The habit of planning ahead, 
therefore, is essential to reul cultivation 
of the pleasure of reading, just as essenti- 
al as planning is for snort or travel or any 
of the other pleasures of life.” 


Regent House, liaurice Natenberg, 114 West 
Chicago ave., Chicago 10, Ill., isa new pub- 
lishing house that opened its list in Febru- 
ary with "Freudian Psycho-antics" by the ed- 
itor. 





Helen Dean Fish, juvenile editor for J. B. 
Lippincott co., died early in February. she 
was preceded in this specis! field only bya 
pair of equally outstanding editors: Louise 
Seaman 3echtel, now of the I!.Y.HERALD-TRID- 
UNE, anc Lay Nassee, now juvenile editor of 
the Viking EER 


Helen Everitt, N.Y. editor for Hougmonus. 
flin Co., and director of the Radc e Col- 
lege summer course in publishing, 1s now an 


associate editor for the LADI“S' HOME JCUR- 
NAL. She is a fine person. Very able. 


























NEWS AND COMMENT IN THE MARKET PLaCE 





The INSTRUCTOR, Rosemary Sahrle, asst. ed., 
Dansville, N. Y., told a writer, "In keeping 
with elementary school practices, concerned 
with dramatics, we are making a greater em- 
phasis on creative dramatics, where the chil- 
dren themselves write and produce the plays." 


Stratford Pen Corp. and Radiant Pen Corp, 
both of }-Yo, signed stipulations with thers 
recently agreeing not to advertise pens Un- 
der the classification of "14 kt. gold plat 
ed” or “iridium tipped" when in fact theyare 
not so plated or tipped. 





Cuch$} Book publishers are generally chary 
of releasing figures about book sales unless 
these lend themselves to bragging. However, 
Joubledsy & Co. recently went whole hog, as 
the inevitable exception. Doubleday runs an 
amusing paid (advertising) column "Editor at 
Large" in the SATURDAY REVIEW, which presur 
ably fools no one since it is signed by the 
obviously coined name, L.L.Day, who in pri- 
vate life is Pike Johnson, Jr., Doubleday's 
publicity manager. 











It was Russell Braddon who was the unfor- 
tunate author singled out as leading contend 
er for this year's booby prize. Mr. Day af- 
ter noting that all the best critios prais- 
ed the book, "The Naked Island," confessed a 
total sale two (2) months after publication 
of less than 200 copies! The "Remainder" buz 





zards, who ordinarily clean up such corpses 
disposing of them at perhaps J0¢ a copy, to 
various bargain-minded retail bookstores, in 
all probability are backing away from there 
but fast. 


REWRITE is sorry for Russell Braddon, who 
is apparently the victim of nothing more ser- 
ious than "poor timing" (i.e., publication of 
@ war book at a time when the reading public 
will have none of a "prisener of war” book, 
unless it contains the excitement of action 
—escape, a manhunt, etc. Nevertheless, its 
good for credulous writers to know (1) that 
some books do sell so badly; (2) that "roy- 
alty” publishers, as contrasted with vanity 
("subsidy") publishers, do take a4 chance on 
new and unknown authors; and (3) that auth- 
ors, like prizefighters, can take an "awful 
beating" in public, and lose a lot of money 
for someone, if they reise their heaisastarget 
in the entertainment world. This is a prac- 
tical fact of life that the vanity publish- 
ers studiously conceal from their clients— 
"It can't happen here. Your book will sell." 





Several "subsidy" publishers, and an edit- 
or who accepts advs. from "subsidy" publish- 
ers in his magazine, have accused REWRITE of 
being prejudiced against "subsidy" publish- 
ing. Let us set the record straight &right! 
We are not prejudiced. We see nothing wrong 
in an author paying for his own book, ifthe 
deal is "practical". Many university presses 
do "subsidy" publishing, but they offer ed- 
itorial discrimination, prestige and a real 





REWRITE 


ability to distribute and promote books in a 
high grade market, the educational, scholer 
ly and literary fields, where the demand is 
often very limited. 


We repeat, we ere against vanity publish- 
ing for just one reason; when a publisheris 
paid to publish a book two things happen: he 
loses his incentive to get out and hustle— 
to push the book (to do so reduces his prof- 
it.) In spite of good intentions, the tend- 
ency is always to publish poor quality mss. 
merely because the author is vain enough end 
rich enough to insist on seeing it in print 
Vanity publishers deny both these allegpstions 
but a careful scrutiny of the current lists 
of any "subsidy" printer outside the univer- 
sity, and possibly a few discriminating po- 
etry, publishers, will prove the truth of my 
assertion. 


ALL FLCRIDA, Dixon Stewart, 110 East tash- 
ington, Ocala, Florida, is a new "magazine” 
section similar to THIS WEEK, PARADE, etc., 
which is written by Floridians for Floridi- 
ans and is sold to newspapers throughout the 
State. Several alert WCS Femily members are 
either writing for it or have reported fav- 
orably to us about it. Cne writer says that 
he has received a raise on his rate for the 
full page historical features he has been do- 
ing. This payment is considerably better than 
spece rates on most metropolitan papers. The 
magazine is said to be slanted at the year- 
round residents more than tourists, but, of 
course, a well edited publication can get a 
tremendous plus circulation during the win- 
ter season, and help local papers to sustain 
such a feature throughout the year. In the 
early days Florida papers dropped down to a 
mere skeleton in the summer. 


ALL FLORIDA will undoubtedly give the mage 
azine, 4RY FLORIDA a lot of healthy car 
petition. At last accounts this latter pub- 
lication paid a much lower rate and was re- 
ported by several writers to be slow in mak- 
ing decisions. The editor-publisher, howev- 
er, is a high type feller and author in his 
own right of at least one book. LITERARY 
FLORIDA, E. S. Johnson, Box 3012, Tampa, Fla. 





Although ALL FLORIDA at present apparent- 
ly restricts se 0 local writers, it is 
certain to be interested, and probably more 
so as time goes on, in writers outside Flor 
ida who have access to important features of 
special interest or value to its readers It 
is worth a try. But be sure you have a good 
proposition. This applies to other regional 
publications. 


The Curtis ae Co. (SAT. EVE. POST 
LA : AL, ay 6 - 
CEMAN) which has usually eschewed "club" or- 
fers and special circulation inducements, is 
teamed up with the Book-of-the Month Clubin 
a special subscription offer to the latter's 
members (Expires April 30th). This in spite 
of the increased circulation developed by a 


biography of Bing Crosb nd a following bi- 
ography oe 300 Hepes Sout to come, we hear. 


THE MAINE WRITERS' CONFEREICE 





Maine Writers' Conference, aug. 5-7. With 
an assist from Doris Marston, program chair 
man, REWRITE got a pre-view of the schedule 
before it went to the printer. It will be a 
good conference. Opens with a get-together, 
valuable addition to any conference, at the 
dinner and evening of the Oth. Thursday, the 
lead-off is an Editors' Forum: The AiNERICAN 
WEAVE, YANKEE, , boston GLOBE lew- 
Iston JOURNAL, and Little, Brown & Co. w 
be represented. 

















A Writers' Forum will follow: Doris Mars- 
ton, Lew etz, ection writer, Loulse Dar- 
cy, poet, Bill Harris, Ethel Eaton, women's 


and garden magazines, Agnes Gibbs, radio. In 
the afternoon the Poetry Tournament. Maine 
PINE CONE editor, leads. This year there is 
to be a trio of judges, Loring Williams Har 
old Gleason & Robert P. T. woftin. Popular 
vote will also be taken and there are to be 
workshops on the contest poems. an evening 
Tecture by Charles Rawlings, a SAT. EVEPCST 
war correspondent & free lance writer. 
Friday, Eric Kelly, juvenile book author, 
David 0. Woodbury, science free lance & Bet- 
ty Finnin, fiction editor of WOMAN'S DAY, on 
thelr specialities. After lunch, é@ annual 
business meeting of the Conference at which 
suggestions for 1954 will be offered; Auth- 


ors' Reception and Book Fair, and more dis- 
cussions sandwiched in. 











Thursday afternoon, simultaneous with the 
Poetry Workshops, there will be: an article 
workshop, led by Richard Merrifield ant BIIT 


arris and others. 

Poetry Tournament Rules: ONE poem not ov- 
er 20 “ines. Typed with name & address. Two 
(2) copies to: Mrs. Louise Darcy, 63 SouthSt, 
Biddeford, Me., before Jul Toth. Registra- 
tion fee: $1 (applicable to Conference reg- 
stration fee.) NO prizes to the authors not 
attending the Conference. The poetry mimeo. 
booklet of all poems entered will, however, 
be sent to all entrants, with a list of the 
winning poems & their authors. Because this 
bocklet will enable the Conference members, 
at the Tournament to read & vote without be- 


ing aware of the authors, poems will not be 
read aloud this year. 





It is a full schedule this year and long- 
er this year. Bill and probably Elva will be 
in attendence full time. We plan to display 
books about writing, and the Central MsMar- 
kets File, which will be available for note 

aking. 


Registration fee: $3 ($1.50 each on Thurs 
day & Friday; none on Wednesday). Information 
from Adelbert M. Jakeman, 30 Temple Ave. ,0- 





cean Park, Maine. Be wise, make room reser- 
vations 10 days ahead. Lunch and dinner: in 
reserved sections each day at the Ocean Park 
(not expensive) or where desired. ou Ww 

find this Conference a friendly one, with a 
steadily increasing number of serious folk. 





REWRITE 


SOME GCOD NEWS FOR POETS 





Arkansas State Poetry Day, Rosa Zagnoni 





Marinoni, Villa Rosa, Fayetteville, aArk., is 
offering $50 "for the best unpublished poem 
by any poet living in the U.S." Entries lim- 
ited to one. Must be submitted anonymously. 
Deadline: Sept. 30, 1953. (Not over 20 lines) 


N. Y. Poetry Day, Lucile Coleman, 166 Park 
Ave., Port Richmond, Staten Island 2, N.Y., 
offers $50 also. (See; February issue.) 





Watch for other Poetry Day Contests. 


QUATRAIN DIGEST, John De Stefano,459 Home 
stead ave., waterbury, Conn. A correspond- 
ent reports this megazine "takes only seri- 
ous poetry, no humorous quatrains at preset 
A pleasant editor to deal with, too.” 





KALEIDOGRAPH, Whitney & Vaida Montgomery, 
624 Wo. Vernon Ave., Dallas 11, Texas, each 
year during the month of May has a book pub- 
lication contest. Ms. must be 500-800 lines 
and be accompanied by an official entry—it 
is published in the Magazine (257). There's 
no other cost. This award has been given for 
almost 25 years. The Magazine offers sever- 
al cash prizes. 


"Triad anthology of New England verse Ac- 
elber « Jakeman, Sea Haven, Ccean Park, Ma, 
has been announced by Falmouth Pub. House of 
Manchester, Maine. It is similar to a previ- 
ous volume (1938). "A quality collection of 
the best poetry currently being written—by 
resident New Englanders. Poems by persons out 
side this area must have definite New Englax 
slant. 





"Established and unknown poets given equal 
consideration. New or previously published, 
with proper credits. Contributors are under 
no obligation. No fees of any kind, and al- 
50 no payment. Substantial prizes: $100, $50 
and a third prize and ten honorable mentions 
of books from the firm's list." The editor is 
a capable poet, superintendent of the Ocean 
Park association and advisory chairman o 
Maine Writers' Conference. He will be aided 
by a board of judges. Poems Limited toa top 
length of 24 lines. Publication is planned, 
the news release states, in 1953. Winners, 
it is added, will be announced at that time. 


Falmouth Publishing House is a firm work- 
ing on a4 Wsubsiay™ basis. However, its list 
is small and also,aside from verse, includes a 
number of creditable Maine special projects. 
We believe such an anthology will receive a 
good critical reception and adequate distri- 
bution, elements not accorded most books is- 
sued by "subsidy" houses. A personal letter 
from Adelbert Jakeman reads: "Bill, 1 real- 
ly plan to make this a top collection.” 











The Academy of American Poets has awarded 
its annual ¥5,000 fellowship to Robert Frost 
That's a worthy award. There are an incress 
ing number of sizable prizes for poets, Good! 


TWO ITEMS OF NEWS AND A COMMENT 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., 155 Kast 24th Street, 
NYC 1U, announces 1% is opening a new juve- 
nile department this spring. Three teen age 
novels start the ball rolling. 





New Frontier for Writers. The same firmis 
pubiishing "Lost Trails, Lost Cities" being 
the journals of Col. P.H.Fawcett, the noted 
explorer who diseppeared in the jungle ofthe 
Brazilian wildemess 30 years ago on his 8th 
trip. His son has written an epilogue about 
the father's fate. (Note: the READZRS' DIGEST 
carried a lead article recently on the rap- 
idly expanded empire being hacked out in the 
watershed of the Amazon River. This opens a 
wide new field of interest and an important 
news-peg for writers of feature articles and 
fiction.) 











watch the Headlines for Tomorrow's Trend. 
alT eyés are On Cermany & the “new” Kremlin. 
Good features tie in news. ¥You'd best be 
keeping an eye on Africa. And also China now 
that its Iron Curtain may be due for a par- 
tial rolling back. Not to mention India and 
the near Kast. 





Prize fighters "roll with the punch". Big 
slick writers of fiction keep a very observ 
ant eye on current headlines. With the tak- 
ing over of control by the sisenhower Admin- 
istration headlines began to fluctuate vio- 
lently. (Remember how some fiction writers, 
and editors, were caught kind of flat foot- 
ed during World war II, when the centerofa 
reader's interest shifted from West to East?) 


No doubt about it, the headlines do in part 
(like the seasons) affect the fiction. Con- 
versely, fiction reflects what everyone has 
on his mind and is thinking sbout.e. a smart 
editor does not try to guess 100% correctly 
six months ahead. But he does try to "ride" 
the underlying groundswell rather than that 
extra big seventh or ninth wave. If he does 
this well, the ordinary percentsges of luck 
will bring him an occasionsl smashing scoop 
—a story about a particular place or event 
or personage in history just when it happens 
to rate Page One. Think how happy any edit- 
or would be now, who had scheduled a story, 
let us say, laid in Hollund, or with a For- 
mosa tie-in for his February issue. 


Yet these are things that « writer inevit- 
ably must think about and evaluete in relation 
to his own writing and selling. His writing 
will be deeper and sounder if he does. This 
is why some of us know, with certainty, that 
even if a writer has the best darn agent in 
the world, he has stili got to have imagine 
tion in writing and selling. For he has got 
to see and understand the relations between 
himself, his writing and the world he lives 
in. He cannot just go into his ivory tower, 
from nine to twelve anc write. He must see, 
and feel, and live his enthusiasms over his 
world and his chance to share his slant re- 
carding it with readers. No sgent csn do that. 
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"BE ON YOUR GUARDi" 





The WRITER (England) in its February edi- 
torial called attention to the way a writer 
can easily and quite innocently write a one- 
way ticket to extinction for himself. "Such 
cases most often arise," declares the "lead- 
er", "when a writer who has met with success 
in a particular field with one editor or pub- 
lisher, is approached with a skilfully bait- 
ead offer by another.” The author is persuat 
ed to write under a pseudonym so as not un- 
necessarily to antagonize the first editor. 


Eventually, the writer's first market may 
dry up anyway, however. and then later oth- 
er plans develop and he may wish to abandon 
his second string. "He then discovers to his 
surprise that the carefully built up by-line 
under which he has been writing" legally be- 
longs to his second publisher. "He may even 
find that another's work has already been is- 
sued under it." He thus may have unwitting- 
ly have helped to destroy his original mar- 
ket and so, to a degree, he is a writer un- 
known and without o "name". 


"He has contributed to this position byhis 
own negligence. 


"There is nothing wrong in writing for any 
number of publishers under various pseudonyms 
and indeed it is a recognized practice among 
authors with a large output to sell. Where 
writers are foolish is in their failing of- 
ten to recognize that their nom de plume is 
marketable property and may well become val- 
ueable. and that when any contract is drawn, 
or letters exchanged, it should be made clear 
beyond any shadow of doubt that the pseudo- 
nym is exclusively the property of the auth- 
oF.” 


This is a problem primarily affecting the 
authors of popular pulp characters the sto- 
ries of whose adventures continue year upon 
year. And the pulps in america at least are 
said to be having a hard time of it through 
the competition of the paper-covered books. 
Nevertheless, it could happen to a big name 
like Erle Stanley Gardner. It did happen to 
Horatio Alger, ats throughout his long life 
oO ame was paid a pitiful weekly salary. He 
died in obscurity and comparative poverty. 


In this connection remember that a letter 
can be a legal agreement. And that it's al- 
ways good insurance to acknowledge a letter 
of this kind with one of your own, offering 
your own interpretation and the terms which 
you consider satisfactory. This may not sup 
ersede the more binding terms of the editor 
or publisher who is offering to buy the ms. 
or by-line. But at least it records your in- 
tentions and, in case of a dispute, gives a 
judge and jury, as well as your attorney an 
inkling of claim to property rights. 


This discussion also indicates the wisdom 
of consulting an authority before you put a 
signature on paper. We at WOS are glad nat- 


urally to advise you. And we much prefer to 
do it at this point because it saves us lots 
of time-consuming trouble, especially if an 
author happens to further complicate an af- 
fair by getting bad advice by an incompetent 
"agent", who earns his living by collecting 
"reading fees". That is why we believe that 
if a writer ever manages to start a deal by 
himself, he should when the money runs into 
three figures or more, and/or there is ques 
tion of subsidiary rights or any controver- 
sial developments at all, he should consult 
an unquestionable authority. Most reputable 
agents are glad to advise a writer when the 
circumstances and the importance of a matt- 
er of this kind is explained to them. It is 
plain good business for them to do so. 


SOME NEWS AND COMMENT 





YOU, James EB. Sweaney, Unity Schoolofchris 
tianity, Lee's Summit, Mo., the teen age mage 
azine for young people (13-18 years), is now 
edited by this "former minister of Unity Christ 
Church in St. Louis, according to ea 
magazine, GOOD BUSINESS, published by USC. 


DECADE, the little magazine of short sto- 
ries, has been forced to suspend, after the 
passage of 14 years. Lee Lukes, the editor, 
and publisher, remarks; 


",.e-By the same token, as now, the little 
magazines will desperately need the assistof 
not only the writer, but the reader and all 
his friends as well. This assist naturally, 
means publicizing the magazine mainly by subd- 
scription. Every subscription is a blood trans 
fusion to keep the l.m. alive. 


"If we value these publications and want to 
keep them on the horizon, we must commit our 
selves to their support. 


"Subscriptionitis has been the basic cause 
of defeat and demise of some of our bravest 
and most earnest little magazines." Amen: 


REWRITE does not believe that mere buying 
subscriptions because "it is the thing todo” 
is the final answer. Such false security is 
almost certain to dissipate positive editor 
ial faith and policies. Every magazine must 
be edited because of an inner excitement, a 
sense of urgency such as every writer ought 
to generate within himself every time he is 
moved to write. 


Nevertheless, REWRITE sincerely wishes an 
appreciable amount o e endowment money & 
gifts that are now annually dumped on coll- 
eges, universities and homes for wayward or 
abandoned cats, merely because capitalists in 
their wisdom know they can't take it along, 
could be used to deepen our floor of culture 
by easing the life struggle of the littleme 
azines. 


We have always thought a central foundation 
for this purpose might well be organized. We 
suggest it to the Ford Foundation. Or others. 
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NEWS IN THE MARKET PLACE 


The CHILDREN'S FRIEND, Mary R. Jack, 40 
No. Main st., Salt Lake City, Utah, gave us 
an (. K. (Feb. 20th) on their requirements: 








"Stories: shorts and serials for boys and 
girls up to 12 years. Must have a high moti- 
vation, plot and action. wholesome and opti- 
mistic. Character building stories preferr- 
ed. Holiday stories good. 


"Shorts up to 2,500 words. Serials of), 7, 
or 13 chapters preferred. Installments must 
not exceed 2,900 words. Stories for the lit- 
tle tots, 500 to 600 words. 

"Poems: short poems—serious or humorous. 


"Short articles: Nature, pets or things to 
do and make. 


"Rate of payment: fiction, l¢ a word; po- 
etry, 25¢ per line." 


CANADIANA, Thelma Carleton, British Colum 
bia Page, Box 184, Kamloops, 3.C., Canada.. 
This is a poetry & art magazine published in 
Cntario (quarterly, g2 a year). Miss Carle- 
ton, a REWRITE subscriber, has one page de- 
voted exclusively to poetry; another carries 
"news notes and sketches of groups and indi- 
viduals contributing to the cultural arta aA 
listing of markets, contests, etc. also. We 
aim to publish the best and to give help to 
the young writer as well.” These pages open 
to poets in the 83.C. area. We are endeavor- 
ing to get a report on the main portions of 
this magazine. hLiiss Carleton says there are 
"some contributors from the United States." 


GALAXY & Simon & Schuster, Novel Contest, 


42T Hudson es » are offering $6,500 
for the best Science Fiction novel to be us 
ed as a seria n en published by 
S. & S., and finally reprinted by Dell Pub- 
Iications. Of this, $1,000 is outright girt 
sic.) and the remainder for world serial & 
TV rights. "Fresh ideas and convincing char 
acterization, conflict and plot development 
are the important criteria." Length 60,0U0- 
75,000 words. There will be only one winner 
and "standard publishing agreements with the 
sponsors" must be accepted. But other mss., 
it is stated, will be considered for "poss- 
ible serialization or book publication," at 
the same "standard rates". Closes: (ct. 15, 
1953. 


SCIENCE-FICTICN PLUS, Hugo Gernsback, Gerns 
back Pu cations, West Broadway, NYC 7, 
is a new magazine. Started Feb. llth. 


The SAINT DETECTIVE Magazine, King-Size 
Publications, ll west Trae St., NYC, 36 is a 
new magazine started Feb. léth. Leo Margul- 
ies, well known pulp editor and publisher is 
the publisher, Sam Mierwin, Jr., son of once 
prolific Sam Merwin, slick writer, is edit- 
or. Magazine sells for 50¢. Uther books, in 


the Science-Fiction, Juveniles, etc., fields 
are planned, according to PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY 








WHAT A RECORDER CAN DO FOR YOU 


I have always thought that recorders hold 
possibilities of usefulness to writers. Here 
is a practical substantiation of that fact. 
The writer is an engineer, who has written a 
history of the U. S. army engineer corps in 
which he served, which possibly explains the 
scientific approach. 





"In your first letter,” he writes, "you men- 
tion my proclivity for using a succession of 
words beginning with the same letter. You 
wondered if it is deliberate. 1 had not no- 
ticed the trend untii you spoke of it. 


"But after recording some sections of the 
narrative I found it was loaded with such com 
binations. The playback was really startling, 
and further investigation has netted me the 
information that I myself normally speak in 
that type of nonsense. and since the revel- 
ation I've caught myself at iti" 


That is one way to nail a word habit. 


HOW SLOW DOES AN EDITOR MOVE? 





The question of how long a writer must be 
patient and wait for editorial rejection or 
acceptance of a ms. is one of the most fre- 
quently repeated requests for advice cross- 
ing our desks here at WCS House. The answer 
can never be specific because 1t depends so 
much on individual circumstances. Some ed- 
itorial offices are efficiently managed and 
others are not. Some mss. require consider- 
able discussion and thought. There is, too, 
the question of when a ms. can be used, and 
if so, whether it can be fitted into sched- 
ules often made up six months, a year or two 
ahead. 


One answer that can be given is that usu- 
ally book decisions are much slower than the 
corresponding decisions in the magazine fiela 
or other short media. Books have to be read 
by more editors, discussed at greater length 
and require a larger investment. Three and 
four months or longer is not unusual in the 
book field. How any editor can expect writ- 
ers not to submit simultaneously to several 
houses, is more than I can see. 


In the magazine field I think that eftera 
wait of two months a writer should drop the 
editor a polite note of inquiry. In my own 
experience, however, I generally mark up an 
additional waiting period of two weexs more 
before I actually write. Nine times out ofa 
dozen, the reply generally comes in that ex 
tra ten days. 


Meny writers disclose their true personal- 
ity to editors in the type of letter writt- 
en at this time. The amateur thunders out a 
very angry and sarcastic demand for service 
instantly. The more competent author writes 
the old cliche: did it get there? and a re- 
ally smart first class writer thinks up an- 
other reason for writing to the editor, and 
casually asks if he's decided on ms. no. l. 
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THE ROLE OF THE HUMANITIES IN A 
TECHNOLOGICAL AGE 


The basic problem of the humanities is a spiritual and moral 
problem. If some of my generation and those older would 
recognize this fact, we might have less tearful hand-wringing 
about the “fate of the humanities.” The truth of the matter is 
that much of what passes for appreciation of the arts and letters 
in some circles is a combination of antiquarianism, a collector's 
instinct and the old snob appeal of a “gentleman’s education.” 
The academic people who pander to these tastes to my mind do 
a positive disservice to the humanistic tradition, which is in fact 
the tradition of the continuing triumphs of the creative human 
spirit. 

One boundary of the area we designate as that of spiritual 
values is formed by the unaginative creations of the poet, the 
dramatist, the artist, and the musician. The writings of historians 
form still another. Yet because we all recognize how difficult it 
is to get even a glimpse of what historical personages really felt 
and thought, we turn to literature as the medium for com- 
municating ideas about the spiritual life of individuals. With 
imaginary people the author can get inside their heads, portray 
their reactions to tragedy, their conversations with themselves, 
their formulations of a universe full of misery and injustice. And 
since poetic ideas often fuse with those of religious prophets, 
which in turn for some persons merge imperceptibly with 
religious convictions as real as the rocks and trees, the humanities 
form the secular portion of the total boundary enclosing the area 
of spiritual values. For Harvard, as for many other colleges 
welcoming the children of all religious faiths, it is only this secular 
boundary that can be used as a baseline for the development of 
moral as well as intellectual and artistic standards. 


JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


The above excerpt from the final report of 
the former president of Harvard University, 
who is now American high commissioner of Ger 
many, gives writers many things to think a- 
bout. Wwe like especially his reference inthe 
second paragraph to the value of literature 
in helping us to understand ony age. It has 
the full spproval of most of the best crea- 
tive historians. 





It was a lack of this appreciation on the 
part of Mr. Conant's predecessor and members 
of the English Depsertment that led to the o- 
blitersation by devious means in the Twenties 
of the 47 Workshop at Harvard. This was the 
first great and practical course in creative 
writing. Its destruction set Harvard back 25 
years and blunted the entire movement to de 
velop a favorable climate for the cultivation 
of a native American literature. It is good 
to have a man of science speak out strongly 
and define so succinctly the basic problems 
affecting the "continuing triumphs cf thecre- 
ative humen spirit." For without it our éiv- 
TiZakion would be lost and soon melt uway. 


Mr. Conant's remark about the "seculary bound 
ary...used «us a baseline for...standards” is 
of great interest to writers, because quite 
naturally in writing for a universal circu- 
lation they face the same problem as a col- 
lege. They must give their ideas the widest 
possible application, yet must not irritate 
or antagonize particular groups. This is a 
problem we all face eternally & must solve. 
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NEWS IN THE MARKET PLACE 





PEGASUS, Pegasus Poetry Society of CGreen- 
wic age, 39 Bedford St., NYC 14, is an 
attractive poetry quarterly which uses amax- 
imum of verse and wu minimum of prose or ed- 
itorial comment. Lucile Coleman, a memberof 
the editorial board and also of the WCS Fam 
ily, says PEGASUS is an "open market to all 
poets, irrespective of membership in the So- 
iety. It does not pay, but sends one copy to 
contributors." 





FISHING IN MAINE, John C. Page, Jr., State 
of eine publicity Bureau, 4 St. John sSt.., 
Portland, Meine. Free. 15th annual edition. 
Contains quite a lot of data about times and 
species, as well as local color, places you 
can stay, etc. 





The Christophers, 18 Bast 48th St., NYC1L?. 
had an fester Contest for housewives, which 
offered $3,000 in prizes. It broke unfortu- 
nately just wrong for our change in dates of 
publication. Best way is to request that the 
Christopher News Notes be sent to you (they 
are free, but you can send a goodwill dona- 
tion if you care to). Frequent awards list- 
ed from time to time. 








Doubleday & Co. is starting a new reprint 
series Of paper-bound volumes, Anchor Books 
april loth. "Fiction and non-fiction for the 
permanent library of the serious reader.” It 
is not a market for new books, but it ought 
to add to the royalties of writers publish- 
ed in this field. (Note: just review in your 
mind the number of Tines, including several 
book clubs this firm publishes. It may indi- 
cate to you that it is a comparatively ready 
market for any practical publishable idea. 





National League of Western .iriters, Stel- 
la A. Regan, nat. sec.-treas., lcelo Seneca, 
Piedmont Hotel, Seattle 1, Wash., publishes 
a readable News Letter for its members that 
includes news, contributions and biographi- 
cal notes about members. 





The League also ran a contest for members 
closed april lst) with prizes of $5, 93, & 
2, plus honorable mentions in 4 poetry and 

5D prose classifications. Inquire as above & 
bout membership requirements. 


The Boston TRAVELER and Sunday HERALD, 80 





Mason St., Boston » Mass., have been giv- 
ing their readers glU (or sending it to the 
reader's favorite charity) for brief contri- 
bution to the "People are Wonderful" colum 
that describes "favorite Yankee characters" 
whom the readers have known. Better check a 
current issue or two concerning this item. 





writer's DIGEST, Contest Zditor, 22 & 12th 
St., Cincinnati [U, chio, offers 200 prizes 
in cash and merchandise in its annual short 
short story contest (limited to 1,500 words) 
and closing april 25, 1953. REWRITE doesn't 
like awards requiring you to buy something, 
in this case a subscription. It's a lottery. 
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MARKET N.S AND COLLIENT 





JUBILEE, Robert Reynolds, man. ed., 377 
4th Ave., NYC 16, the national Catholic pic 
ture magazine, is scheduled to appear april 
26th. Catholic and unusual general subjects 
are wanted. "all lengths: 1 page featurettes 
to long text articles. Unusual single shots 
or complete picture stories. 


Pays: $250 for articles 2,000 =- 4,000 words 
with higher pay for unusual material or big 
nanes. Pictures at current market rates. No 
fiction or poetry." Magazine is financing in 
part with a stock plus year's subscription- 
package plan. This deal is believed not li- 
able for SEC approval. REWRITE does not or- 
dinarily recommend subscribers investing in 
ventures of this kind. It withheld its rec- 
commendation of the magazine, "'48" for this 
reason. However, participation in JUBILEE is 
limited to 1 share of Class A non-vo stoc 
which represents no sizable investment. The 
first press run is for 50,000 copies. Dis- 
tribution will be primarily in large Cathol- 
ic areas at first. 


The Sidney Hillman Foundation, Howard D. 
Samuel, ex. dir., lo Union Square, NYC J,is 
distributing a S-year report on its program 
of scholarships, awards and other activities 
Curiously, the leaflet carries no address— 
as supplied above. Writers in the Labor field 
would do well to obtain a copy. 





JOURNAL OF LIVING, "Favorite Gloom Chasers’ 
Room L 5 roadway, NYC 23, pays go @ 
piece and uses a writer's name and town, for 
each item used in this filler department. 


"Our Modern Poets", Newport Nevws, Va, TIES 
HERALD, Newport News, Va., is an interesting 
reprint poetry colum, which gives credit to 
the author and original source. it is edit- 
ed by Henry E. Baker, long time member of the 
WCS Fa ye hac ssue carries part of some 
scholarly project of the editor himself. It 
is printed monthly. 





WeH.O., Div. of Puvlic Information, world 
Health Organization, Geneva, Switzerland, & 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Weshington, D. 
C., carried a note in its February issue to 
editors and writers desiring to use reprint 
material (prose or pictures). Read it! 


DIFFERENT, Lilith Lorraine, 79-14 266 St., 
Bellerose, L. I., N. Ye, resumes in april. 


GUIDELINES TO LEADERSHIP, Herald House,.. 
105 So. Csage, independence, Mo., started as 
a new & reorganizec magazine of the Reorgan 
ized Latter Day Ssint Church in Jenuery. 
contains Jc pages each month, 48 in June to 
august inclusive. Study « activity material. 








SAINTS! HERALD, official magazine; Zion's 
HOPE, 4-page weely (kindergarten & primary 
dep'’ts.); and STEPPING STONES, 8-page weekly 
for junior ana jJunior-high ages, are issued 
also by the same publishing house. 








IDIOM, Charles Gulick, Box 86, Passaic N. 
J., svates it is now ready with its initial 
issue. This new quarterly announces its de- 
signed for the "serious writer of talent, 
ception and discipline who has broken a 

rom the "now commonplace pstterns of modem 
literature; who is exploring important, new 
possibilities of expression, form, and con- 
tent; who is working in significant new 'id 
ioms'." These are brave words. we hope they 
may be given validity by Mr. Gulick's edit- 
ing. 


Doubleday & Co. announce the 1953 revised 
edition of the "Thorndike-Barnhart™ compre- 
hensive desk dictionary. a line of "second- 
ary school" dictionaries is also msintained 











Crown Publishers, 419 4th ave., NYC lo, a 
subsidiary of Cutlet Books, has taken over, 
and will issue books pudlished by Lietcalf As 
sociates, formerly Medill McBride Co. which 
went into bankruptcy. 


The Jewish Publication Societv of americ 
solomon Urayzel, 222 No. loth St, Philader 
phia 2, Pa., has received g150,000 from the 
Jacob R. Schiff Charitable Trust Committee, 
to publish books as the Jacob RK. Schiff Li- 
brary of Jewish Contributions to american le 
mocracye 


These will consist of biographies and the 
records of parts played by Jews in the his- 
tory of america, and books about regional Jew 
ish communities in this country. 


Zondervan Publishing House, T. A. Bryant, 
84 awa Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich, 
is sponsoring (1) the 4th Annual Christian- 
Fiction Contest for evengelical Chr 
tion. it is international in scope. It 
closes: Dec. 31, 1954. 























(2) The Christian Textbook Contest for new 
and scholarly Christian textbooks for coll- 
eges, high schools & Bible intitutes. This 
one closes: Sept. 30, 1953. 





BOYS' LIFE and Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th 
Ave, N » are offering 7 for the best 
story for boys for serialization in the mae 
azine and later book publication. 


sriting for the Pulps. anyone who studies 
the market news in several writers’ magazines 
cannot help being impressed that the re-or- 
ganizations and changes going on in the big 
chain offices mean just one thing. The Pulps 
have been seriously hurt by (1) the 25/ and 
35% paper backed books; (2) the rise of the 
Comics; and (35) TV. Probably in that order. 
The dissolving of the authors' Lesguds pulp 
section is another indication or aa change 
in direction of popular writing. 





The pulp magazines will not disappear but 
they will change shape and character. Pres- 
ent clues seem to warn that the pulps’ low- 


est denominator (illiterate) readers are dry- 
ing up. Editors want "maturer" stories. 





SOME PROBLEMS CONNECTED “ITH RIGHTS 





Several questions about rights have aris- 
en recently. Cne writer had publishec arti- 
cles in a now defunct magazine three or four 
years ago. He asked whether these could now 
be resold to other publications. That vould 
be nice money, if you could get it. But any 
writer would be leaving himself open to the 
most serious conseyuences, if he tried that 
kind of a dodge. 


First, editors may be very queer aninals, 
but the great majority of them, especiallyin 
the magazine field, have a great preference 
for publishing original material. They dont 
want someone else's cast-offs anc cut-downs 
that are shopworn. Second, a masazine may be 
suspended or even bankrupt, but it is legal- 
ly still a corporation, partnership, or the 
property of an individual. in many cases, 3 
ms. is bought completely (ali rights) or an 
assignment of rights must be received. it's 
usually difficult to get such permission of 
a firm or person when in litigution. Espec- 
ially if the addressee has moved away or is 
refusing all mail. Finslly, msny ed.tors a- 
void touching such goocs even with a custo- 
mary ten-foot pole. 


The next question concerns material which 
has been bought and paid for, but not used, 
over a long period of time. This csnnot, of 
course, be resold, although many writers in 
their naive or acyuisitive search for checks 
seem to think so. The only thing that can he 
done is (1) wait patiently or needle an ed- 
itor into scheduling it. Cr if the editor's 
interest has ceased, he may be persuaded to 
release the ms. A signed statement natural- 
ly should be obtained to that effect. also, 
the writer should not be required to return 
the original check. an author should not be 
held responsible for an editor's mistakes.a 
lot of editors are willing to return 2 ms., 
if the check is returned, too. If the writ- 
er has a certain sale and publication with- 
in sight, this may be a fairly fair exchange 
ing of property and rights. But if the edit- 
or has tied up the author's property over a 
considerable period, und has prevented dis- 
play of the by-line, the author's stock-in- 
trade, why should not the editor pay at the 
very least an option? Why should he release 
part of his tied-up working capital entire- 
ly at the author's expense? Explein this in 
a friendly, but firm, manner to the editor. 
Stanc up fcr your rights. 


The third matter concerns a ms. that gets 
lost in the mails, or in an editor's "slush 
pile”. Has the author the right to send out 
a second copy of the ms. to other editors— 
providing the first editor is no longer in- 
terested? Most editors are human and charit- 
able under such circumstances. Theyd recog- 
nize the inability of people to overcome an 
act of Providence. But they would require sa 
reasonable protection against repercussions 


Correspondence from the Post Cffice showing 
that a tracer had proved or fron 
the first editor ceclsring the ms. official- 
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ly "lost" and no longer being held, would be 
protecticn against possible cemands or even 
suits for negligence. 


In any case, the second editor should, of 
course, be told of the mss. previous histo- 
ry before. any check is cashed. There is not 
any neea for telling the second editor this 
past history until his interest in the ms, is 
positive, although en occasional editor may 
disagree with this. But once he is interest 
ed a writer should be completely square snd 
above bosrd. also, it would be much better 
for an suthor to have no such contingencies 
overhanging any potential sales to a slick, 
where the check might run into three or four 
figures. It is better to scrap the idea and 
think in big terms. 


another solution would be to rewrite this 
mse rather drastically and perhaps incorpor 
ate new material. Thus it could be said the 
missing ms. was an early draft and there is 
no resl connection between the two drafts.. 
It is always safer to avoid any possible or 
probable hazards to a sale that can be elimn- 
inated. 


PReVENTICN, J. I. Rodale, 46 S. iiest St., 
alTentown, Penna., is "entirely staff-writ- 
ten with the exception of a very few pieces 
which we have done for us by specialistsee. 
eeeWe do not have facilities for reuding or 
accepting unsolicited mss.," reports RuthC. 
Adams, ass't. editor. This is one of thepub 
Tications of the Rodule Press, Emmaus, Pa. 





SPIRIT, The Catholic Poetry Society, 386 
4th ave., NYC 16, (it is not entirely limit- 
ed to members of the Society) is celebrating 
its 20th Anniversary, with special features 
"probably in January, 1954." The February is 
sue of the Society's Bulletin lists the re- 
quirements for criticism from the Bureau of 
Criticism conducted for the benefit of men- 

ers, a useful service. 


The same Bulletin contuins an interesting 
review of "Campus Gods on Trial” (reviewed, 
also in this issue). We quote: ""alsh is an 
Episcopal clergyman who knows whereof he speaks, 
for he came to his Christian belief through 
a background of unbelief. and he has had close 
and varied contacts with college students." 


That is the kind of tolerant appreciation 
from men of one re.igious faith for the wr 
of those in another sect that we like! 


The N. Y. TINES Book Review receives 7,500 
books annually and reviews about 2,500, ac- 
cording to Francis Brown, editor. Books are 
previewed before being sent to reviewers, & 
the reviews are then read by the pre-review 
ers (and, presumably, edited). Technical and 








text, forei¢en and most privately printed (in 
cludes "subsidy" printed) books are not re- 
viewed, although there are occasional éxcep- 
tions. 


This is something to bear in mind when an 
author invests heavily in his own book$ 





